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Retirement Sesto for State 


Public Employees Reviewed" 
By ELISE NITSCHELM 


Student, University of Oregon School of Business Administration 


During the last twenty years the problem of retirement 
and pensions has become increasingly important in both 
public and private employment in the United States. For 
more than half a century the growth in number of old 
people has been phenomenal. In the United States, public 
attention has been directed to the problems of the aging 
population, which means an increased emphasis upon old- 
age security and drives for both public and private pensions. 

In Oregon, the needs of the superannuated were recog- 
nized by employees of the state, the 
public schools, and other political 
subdivisions. These several groups 
had attempted separately to obtain 
a retirement program through leg- 
islation. Not until the 1945 session 
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What's Ahead in Oregon: Main 


Economic Factors Appraised 
By LEWIS G. PRICHARD 


Assistant Vice-President, First National Bank of Portland 


Oregon's economic activity continues at a high level 
notwithstanding the impacts of the decline in prices and 
the curtailment of output of lumber and plywood which 
began in the summer of 1956. Employment in manufac- 
turing is down slightly but total employment is above a 
year ago. If an index of industrial production for Oregon 
for recent months were available, it would show a trend at 
a figure barely below the peak. The index of industrial 
production for the nation remained unchanged at a record 
high of 146, from October through 
March, except that December was 
at 147. The declines occurring in 
lumber and automobile manufac- 
ture nationally were offset in the 


of the Legislature, when these 
groups joined forces advocating 
the same program, were they suc- 
cessful. The law became effective 


July 1, 1946. It has been amended 
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Whats Ahead for Oregon: 


aggregate, but in Oregon the in- 
creases in other industries did not 
quite overcome the drop caused by 
market slumps in building ma- 
terials. No significant pickup in the 
forest-products industries is im- 


at each subsequent session of the Prichard. 
Oregon Legislature: and each time 
the amendments have improved 
the public employee’s benefits. The 
Oregon retirement system is known 
as the Public Employees Retire- 
ment System. 

The broad objective is a state retirement plan supple- 
menting the Federal social security. The goal is to provide 
a total retirement income at age 65 approximating 50 per 
cent of the average annual salary earned in thirty years 
of service. The public employees in the state of Oregon 
are thus covered by two benefit programs. The first is 
Federal social security under Federal administration, the 
second the Oregon Public Emplo, ees Retirement System. 
This article will be concerned principally with the state 
system. 

All state employees and all public school teachers are 
members of the Oregon Public Employees Retirement 
System as a condition of their employment—when they 
have completed six months of service with the public em- 
ployer with an uninterrupted total of more than thirty 
working days during the six-month period. 

The law has divided public service into two phases. First 
phase is prior service. which is service prior to July 1, 
1946, An employee is granted one year of prior-service 
credit for having worked one fiscal year or is granted full 
credit for a period not exceeding twenty years of con- 


(Continued on ‘bag re 3) 


° * This article was written as a term report in an insurance 
seminar under the guidance of Dr. Mark R. Greene, associate pro- 
fessor of business administration. 
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pending. The present low volume of 
lumber consumption in home con- 
struction may be accompanied by 
other cer -rrent readjustments, 
but Ore: verall economic ac- 
tivity co aintained at a pros- 
perous level in the years to come. 

Conscientious appraisals setting forth inherent short- 
comings and advantages of Oregon’s economic character- 
istics could be helpful as a basis for steps to prevent draw- 
backs from stifling initiative. Knowing the facts and hav- 
ing a goal toward which to strive, the people of Oregon 
can be | depended upon to apply their great resourcefulne ss 
to the development of many feasible business epp rtuni- 
ties. The economic status of Oregon could become an ideal 
model for all other areas. 

The present rather brief review will be limited to the 
historical development of selected major components of 
Oregon’s economy. Careful examination of these com- 
ponents will also reveal certain artificial stimulants which 
have crept into the economy, thus further inciting the boom 
conditions which have prevailed in the postwar period. 

The first component to be reviewed is employment. In 
Oregon, jobs have kept pace with population growth and 
nearly everyone has had a job, at least during the summer. 
but there has been rather heavy seasonal unemployment 
during the winter. However, even temporary unemploy- 
ment has led to population movements, so there has been 


(Continued on page 2) 





* An address given at the Oregon Retail Distributors lnstituie. 
University of Oregon, April 1957, 
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considerable interstate shifting to localities where jobs are 
vailable. 

A sharp upsurge of nearly 40 per cent in Oregon’s popu- 
lation during the 1940-50 decade occurred largely in con- 
junction with wartime shipbuilding. Since 1950, the annual 
rate of population growth has been approximately 2 per 
cent per year. Corresponding to the population trends, the 
number of persons working in Oregon climbed from 341,- 
000 in 1940 to 502.000 in 1950, a growth of 47 per cent. 
From 1950 through 1956, employment climbed to 558,000, 
an increase of over 11 per cent in the six-year period. 


Although jobs and population followed similar trends, 
significant shifts developed in certain categories of jobs. 
For example, Oregon’s employment in trade, services, 
utilities, and government expanded more sharply than in 
manufacturing, agriculture, construction, and mining. Em- 
ployment in the latter categories climbed from 165,000 in 
1940 to 230,000 in 1950, an increase of 39 per cent; but 
from 1950 to 1956 the rise was to only 238,000, an increase 
of 3.5 per cent. In contrast employment in noncommodity 
production climbed from 176.000 in 1940 to 272,000 in 
1950, an increase of nearly 55 per cent and then rose fur- 
ther to 320,000 in 1956, a rise of nearly 18 per cent since 
1950. The differential rate of growth in these two categories 
of employment is not confined to Oregon, but is charac- 
teristic of the nation as well. 


COMMODITY AND NONCOMMODITY EMPLOYMENT IN OREGON 
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The discrepancy in the growth of these two types of em- 
ployment (commodity and noncommodity production) is 
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an important key to the trends of overall development of 
the state. Agriculture and mining activities occur where 
the natural resources are situated. On the other hand, 
manufacturing can often be transferred to alternative areas. 
Oregon's major forest-products manufacturing has gen- 
erally developed adjacent to the timber supply. Forest- 
products industries have grown in some parts of the state 
and declined in others: but it is significant to observe that 
total employment in Oregon's forest-products industries 
has been relatively stable for eight years. Employment in 
this field was 80.300 in 1948 and &0.700 in 1956. However, 
segments of the forest-products industries have had di- 
vergent trends. Logging and sawmills, which in 1948 had 
68.600 employees, dropped to 60,700 in 1956. This decline 
of nearly 8,000 in the lumber industry has been largely 
offset by an increase from 5,200 to 13,700 in plywood and 
hardboard plants. A slight increase also occurred in the 
pulp mills of Oregon, which employed 4,300 in 1948 and 
3.200 in 1956. Employinent in other manufacturing, ex- 
cluding forest-products industries, rose from 57,000 in 

648 to 66,000 in 1956. These highly diversified manufac- 
turing industries, together with factories utilizing wood 
byproducts, offer the greatest opportunities for uninter- 
rupted expansion of manufacturing. A small increase in 
employment in those basic industries is all that would be 
needed to maintain full employment and keep the present 
growth rate—provided jobs in services, trade, and other 
noncommodity fields continued to grow at about the same 
rate as they have in recent years. 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN OREGON 
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Despite the drop in forest-products industries, total em- 
ployment in Oregon averaged 3.7 per cent higher during 
1956 than during 1955. And employment in the first quar- 
ter of 1957 has been at a higher level than a year earlier. 
Throughout the nation employment has been at an all-time 
high. This record level of employment, at even higher 
wage rates than before, has expanded consumer income. 
Recent declines in hours worked per week in factories, 
because of slackening demand, has held down payrolls 
for manufacturing jobs, but this has not been true of pay- 
rolls in noncommodity producing activities. It should be 
noted that employment in noncommodity producing ac- 
tivities is generally considered to be more stable than fac- 
tory work. 


During recent vears the marketing of the large output 
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of producer and consumer goods has sharply expanded 
retail and wholesale trade in the nation and in Oregon. 
Employment in retail and wholesale trade doubled during 
the 1939-56 period. In the 1950-56 period. the increase was 
15 per cent. Retail sales are expected to continue to grow 
sharply: but it is pertinent to observe that certain cyclical 
or artificial factors have been a stimulant to retail trade. 

Consumers have, in part. settled with retailers for the 
goods purchased with borrowed funds. At the end of 1956. 
consumers throughout the nation still owed an amount 
equal to 2 per cent of the entire retail sales during the 
eleven-year period had not yet been paid for. The unpaid 
equal to 2 per cent of the goods purchased during the 
eleven-year period had not yet been paid for. The unpaid 
portion of the retail sales at the end of 1956 equaled 22 
per cent of the 1956 sales. 

This does not mean that the outstanding consumer debt 
is too high or that buying on installment is exorbitant. 
Consumer credit is looked upon by the banks of Oregon as 
sound and desirable. The banker’s attitude is indicated by 
the volume of consumer loans outstanding in commercial 
banks—during the 1946-56 decade these loans increased 
61% times in Oregon and 31 times in the nation. 

Although consumer credit is widespread, it must be 
recognized that the increase in total debt has been an 
artificial stimulant to the economy. Conversely, economic 
activity will be slowed in periods when more debt is paid 
than is incurred—in other words, the amount of consumer 
goods purchased will be smaller than the amount paid out 
by consumers. This cyclical characteristic of consumer 
debt ought not to be overlooked. Instead of a stimulant, it 
could be a drag on retail and wholesale trade in the years 
when debt payments exceed borrowing. Such conditions 
have not occurred in the postwar period: debt has climbed 
rather steadily and so has the volume of trade. although 
during the past two quarters retail sales throughout the 
nation, according to the seasonally adjusted index, have 
stood relatively still. 


TOTAL CONSUMER PURCHASES AND THE AMOUNT STILL NOT PAID FOR 
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Borrowing has also been a tremendous stimulus for the 
home-construction industry. Individuals in the Pacific 
Northwest and other parts of the country now owe SLOO 
billion on home mortgages. During the past eleven-year 
period, mortgage debt increased $76 billion or an average 
of $7.3 billion per year. In the same period. the value of all 
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single- and multiple-family residential construction. aver- 
aged 39.6 billion annually. The rise in mortgage debt each 
year equaled approximately three-fourths of the value of 
home construction. In other words, home owners who pur- 
chased new or existing homes during the eleven-year pe- 
riod agreed to pay at least $76 billions more than they 
were able to pay in cash. No criticism is intended of the 
practice of making real-estate loans or of borrowing money 
with homes as collateral. But two facts are worthy of con- 
sideration. In the first place. in order to continue to con- 
struct new homes at the past rate, it will be necessary to 
find sources of new funds equal to a major share of con- 
struction costs. In the second place, in a period when home 
owners pay off a portion of the debt, economic activity 
will be impeded. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW DWELLING UNITS AND VOLUME OF NEW AND 
EXISTING DWELLING UNITS NOT YET PAID FOR 
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It became evident after the 1932 depression that bor- 
rowing by Federal, state, and local governments could be 
effectively used to raise the general economy during re- 
cessions. The paying off of those loans during boom times 
could tend to slow down inflationary trends and enable 
the government to approach the next recession free of debt. 
Most people believed that government should and would 
follow this policy—auntil the postwar period when nearly 
everyone seemed to become complacent about the dangers 
of inflation. Public borrowing and spending has added to 
the inflationary spiral. Government spending should have 
been held down equal to or below taxes. This was not done 
in Oregon in the postwar period: spending exceeded taxes 
by $266 millions in the 1946-56 decade. so the net debt 
of the state and of the local governments in Oregon clibed 
from $98 million in 1946 to $364 million in 1956. This rise 
in debt has been an artificial stimulant to business activity. 
Obviously. it is at times necessary to incur moderate debt: 
but the trend of borrowing should not always be upward. 
And, in periods when the. taxpayers pay off a portion of 
the debt. business activity will be retarded. 

In order to eliminate the boom and bust trends in fiscal 
affairs of the state and local governments, the people should 
have goals toward which their representatives in govern- 
ment should work. Obviously, such matters as taxes, public 
debt. and public spending should not be handled haphaz- 
ardly. The spending of public funds should be limited to an 
amount which can reasonably be expected to be obtained 
from taxpayers. Spending in Oregon has climbed excep- 
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tionally fast. For example, the budget for the state was $17 
million for 1939-40 and it may be around $265 million 
for 1957-58, which is 15 times higher than it was eighteen 
years earlier. The total tax burden on people of the state 
of Oregon this year will be nearly 31 billion, of which two- 
thirds will be paid to the Federal government and one-third 
to local governments. This sum will equal approximately 
one-third of the aggregate income of the people of Oregon. 
The state cannot thrive if the tax load becomes so oppres- 
sive that it drives businesses and capitalists outside of the 
state. 

Another consequence of the demand for credit by state 
and local governments has been the impact of the money 
situation. Arising from the increased demands for loans, 
the tight-money situation has made it more difficult and 
more costly to borrow. These conditions may cause state 
and local government borrowing to subside, thereby elim- 
inating some deficit spending. Any reduction in this form 
of artificial stimulation could hold down business activity, 
but so could the impending tax burdens to meet debt obli- 
gations. 


FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT SPENDING, 


AND PORTION NOT YET PAID FOR BY TAXPAYERS 
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Another factor which has artificially stimulated activity 
in this area. and throughout the nation, has been the bor- 
rowing by corporations for the purpose of building and 
equipping new plants. The exact amount of this activity 
in Oregon cannot be measured, but the trend has been pro- 
portionate to the national volume. Nationally. expenditures 
for new manufacturing plants and equipment have aver- 
aged $24.4 billion per year during the past eleven years: 
in 1956 these expenditures totaled $34 billion. During 
the same period, the corporate debt soared at the rate of 
$11.9 billion annually. The rise in corporate debt has 
equaled about one-half the value of the new plants and 
equipment. During this period, the capacity of manufac- 
turing plants has increased approximately 100 per cent 
but factory output has increased only 72 per cent. which 
indicates that excess capacity has been provided. The eveli- 
cal factor of corporate borrowing and its impact upon 
economic activity is quite obvious. Corporate borrowing 
has become increasingly costly under the tight-money 
situation. Some decline may be anticipated in the volume 
of plant construction. 

These various types of credit expansion are the principal 
causes of inflation, itself a further and insidious stimulant 
to the economy. 


4. 





EXPENDITURES FOR FACTORY ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
AND INDICATIONS OF PORTIONS NOT YET PAID FOR 
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Many of these factors have not been peculiar to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. but this area shared in them. A factor of 
special interest to the Northwest is a stimulant in the hous- 
ing market which has greatly spurred production of lumber 
and plywood. This factor has been the demand for new 
dwelling units arising from the creation of millions of new 
households by the splitting of existing households into 
smaller groups. 

In the marketing of the 11.9 million nonfarm dwelling 
units built during the eleven-year period. 1946-1956. the 
factor of shrinkage in size of households provided a de- 
mand for 2.4 million dwelling units. or more than one-fifth 
of all units constructed. Households have been shrinking 
for a century. In 1850, the average household contained 
5.6 persons: in 1900, the average was 4.8 persons: in 1940 
it was 3.8 persons: and in 1950, it was 3.4 persons. The 
average household in 1956 may be estimated at 3.35 per- 
sons. In the next decade, the average size will probably 
drop to 3.3 persons. Had it not been for the reduction in 
size of households. only 81; million dwelling units would 
have been needed to shelter the population growth in the 
eleven-year period. 

Another factor which may not recur but which added 
to the demand for new nonfarm homes in the eleven-year 
period was the shift which moved nearly a million house- 
holds from farms to cities. 

Assuming a small demand from shrinkage in size of 
household. and allowing for other factors suci: as popu- 
lation growth, demolition, and conversion of older dweil- 
ings, it is indicated that the annual market for new dwell- 
ings during the next decade may not average more than 
950.000 dwelling units per vear. In view of the current 
inventory of unsold dwellings and the vacancy rate of 2.8 
per cent, it is conceivable that the 1957 new home require- 
ments might drop below 950,000 units. This might reduce 
employment by 5.000 in Oregon’s logging and sawmill 
industries—a decline which has largely already taken 
place. The seasonal adjusted index of home starts has been 
declining each month for nearly two years and in March 
1957 stood at 620.000. the lowest for March in eight vears. 
Conforming to this trend. the lumber output throughout 
the nation was 4 per cent lower in 1956 than a vear earlier 
and has declined further in 1957. Western-pine lumber 
shipments in the first quarter of L957 were LL per cent less 
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than a year earlier and Douglas-fir shipments Were off 
9 per cent. 


MARKET FOR AND SUPPLY OF DWELLING UNITS 
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Clearly, it is evident that Oregon’s economy is sound. 
The volume of activity is quite high in spite of the decline 
occurring in the forest-products industries. Consumer in- 
come in Oregon appears to be above a year ago. In the 
nation, personal income in March 1957 was 6 per cent 
above March 1956. Of course, the artificial factors in this 
volume of economic activity could turn to artificial im- 
pediments, since they are influenced by cyclical human 
behavior. 


Where Oregon is headed depends upon the road chosen 
by the people. If an inviting climate is maintained for in- 
dustrial activity, there will be a revitalizing of manufac- 
turing in every field. Markets for Oregon products will 
grow. These markets can be partially supplied by Oregon’s 
products if manufacturing costs can be kept competitive 
with other regions. Retail and wholesale trade will con- 
tinue to expand as population grows and standards of 
living advance. 


In contemplating the expected volume of business in 
the future, compared to the past. allowance should be made 
for the effects of artificial stimulants or deterrents. There 
could be a drag on consumer purchases when consumers 
are paying off previously incurred debts. Diminished eco- 
nomic stimulation may result from restricted state and 
local government borrowing. Loans to finance home pur- 
chases may be contingent upon people accumulating more 
savings in banks and othe: instit<tions. Future markets for 
forest products may be reduced by that portion which in the 
past has arisen from the shrinkage of size of households. 
In other words, markets for housing may be limited pri- 
marily to needs stemming from population growth. If very 
unfavorable conditions were to cause doubling up of fam- 
ilies, thus enlarging households an average of one-tenth 
of a person, the result would cause the vacating of approx- 
imately 1.5 million dwelling units, which would greatly 
weaken the market for homes. However. such doubling up 
is not expected, which is fortunate, since most people 
would prefer to have their “in-laws” maintain their own 
homes. 

Although economic activity may slow down moderately 
compared to the 1956 record volume, a resident of Oregon 
should not consider himself a helpless victim of economic 
tides. Goals ought to be set by the people for the future. 
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The economy can be shaped, in the long run, to the de- 
sired pattern. Cyclical upswings and downswings can be 
tempered. Fiscal practices in the state and local govern- 
ments could tend to stabilize economic trends. Concerted 
efforts can encourage the development of industry. Eco- 
nomic peaks and valleys can be smoothed as people become 
aware of the results of excessive demands for credit. By 
concerted effort, Oregon’s economy could become a pat- 
tern for other states to emulate. To accomplish this, it is 
expected that some desires for immediate artificial gains 
may have to be subjugated to the general welfare of every- 
one in the state. Determination, cooperation, and loyalty 
to future generations could enable Oregon to gain the ob- 
jectives hoped for in the future. This thought cannot be 
expressed better than the words of Apostle John who said: 
“Look to yourselves. that we lose not those things which we 
have wrought” (Il John 1:8). 
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tinuous service. The object is to provide $4.00 a month of 
past-service benefit for each year of past service. 

If an employee was out of service for more than five 
consecutive years, he was granted no prior-service credit, 
for the service before absence unless he was re-emploved 
not later than January 1, 1945 to ©-!:blish membership in 
the system. No leave of absen atical leave, illness, 
accident, or emergency prevent: ‘vice after establish- 
lishing membership is called a break in continuity of the 
system. 


Termination. An employee's rights are terminated by 
withdrawal of the amount credited to his account or absence 
from employment for more than five years. An employee 
who terminates before the earliest service retirement may 
withdraw his contribution. If he is re-emploved by any 
employer participating in the system within five years of 
the date of termination, he may, within six months of such 
employment, repay in a lump sum the amount he had 
withdrawn. This reactivates the account. If the employee 
fails to make the repayment, he will become a new mem- 
ber as though he had never been employed. 


Member Contributions. Oregon state employees are 
permitted to purchase retirement benefits in relation to 
their earnings. Each employee must hold a position which 
normally requires 600 hours a year of service to become a 
member of the retirement system. When the emplovee 
establishes membership, he is assigned a rate of contribu- 
tion based on age and sex, with women paying a higher 
rate than men. An employee whose rate is higher than 5 
per cent may reduce to a 5 per cent rate. If a 5 per cent 
rate is selected, it may be changed to the fixed rate. Only 
one change may be allowed in any one year. If the fixed 
rate is below 5 per cent. the percentage cannot be changed. 
The 5 per cent deduction was intended to be of assistance 
to persons who were already committed to private an- 
nuity programs and were unable to carry both. 

Contribution bases and optional coverage are as follows: 


(1) Total Annual Earnings $4,000 or Less: First $600 


) 


is exempt unless the member files an election form at the 
time of becoming a member of the retirement system. Con- 
tributions are computed on one-half of all earnings between 
$600 and $4,000. and also on one-half of the first S600 if 
elected. After the election is once made, no change is per- 
mitted in the future. 


(2) Votal Annual Earnings $4,001 to $4,800: The first 
$600 is exempt, no optional coverage. One-half of all earn- 
ings between $600 and $4,800 is subject to deduction. 


(3) Total Annual Earnings over $4,800: The first $600 
is exempt, no optional coverage. One-half of all earnings 
$600 to $4,800 is subject to deduction: earnings in excess 
of $4,800 are not subject to deduction unless member 
elects optional coverage within thirty days prior to the 
date in the calendar year when his cumulative earnings 
exceed $4,800 at the same contribution rate as is used on 
one-half salary under $4,800. Election of optional coverage 
over $4,800 is effective thereafter unless canceled within 
the first sixty days of any future calendar year. The option 
may therefore be exercised yearly. 


Employer Contribution. At the time the employee 
retires, his contributions plus interest will be matched by 
the employer. In addition, the employer makes the entire 
payment toward prior-service benefits. 


Death and Disability Benefits. The funds of the em- 
ployer are not vested until the employee retires. If an em- 
ployee dies while in service, his account balance, plus in- 
terest, will be refunded to the employee’s beneficiary, but 
the amount is not matched by the state. 


A member of the system may be retired for disability 
upon his own application plus the report of a medical 
adviser stating that the member will be totally disabled for 
a “lengthy” period. A member must have five years of 
service to be eligible for retirement benefits of any kind. 
Service between five and fifteen years will cover injury or 
disease incurred in the line of service. After fifteen years, 
the employee is covered for disability incurred either in 
or out of service. 

An employee must be disabled prior to reaching his 
earliest service retirement age in order to receive the bene- 
fits of disability. There is a ninety-day waiting period 
before any benefit payments may be made to the employee. 
If at the end of the ninety-day period the employee is still 
disabled, retroactive checks ter the ninety-day period will 
be paid. 

An employee who remains disabled will receive a life 
income because of the disability, and this income is in lieu 
of the benefit which would have been paid when the em- 
ployee retired because of having reached compulsory re- 
tirement age. 

At any time after establishing membership, but before 
the expiration of the first ninety-day period of disability. 
an employee who is a member of the system may elect to 
convert the disability retirement allowance otherwise pay- 
able on his account into a disability retirement annuity of 
equivalent actuarial valuc. by selecting one of the option 
forms following: 


Option 1. A life annuity (nonrefund) payable during 
the member’s life only. which shall be the actuarial equiva- 
lent of his accumulated contributions and interest credited 
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to him at the time he retires. If death occurs before the 
first payment is due, the account is treated as though 
death had occurred before retirement. 


Option 2. A reduced disability retirement allowance 
payable during the period of incapacity with the provision 
that after his death, if death shall occur after the effective 
date of his disability and during the period of his inca- 
pacity, it shall continue for the life of a beneficiary. 


Option 3. A reduced disability retirement allowance 
payable during the period of his incapacity, with the pro- 
vision that after his death. if death shall occur after the 
effective date of his disability and during the period of 
his incapacity, such allowance shall continue at one-half 
the rate paid to him and be paid for the life of a beneficiary. 


Retirement Options. After reaching age 65. em- 
ployees who then retire may select one of four retirement 
plans, if this choice is made within thirty days following 
the last date of his employment. If no plan is selected by 
this deadline, benefits will be payable under the refund 
annuity plan. In either case, once the retirement plan be- 
comes effective, no change is permitted thereafter in either 
the option or the beneficiary. Those who are continued in 
employment beyond age 65 may choose a retirement plan. 
either when actually retiring at 66, 67, or 68, or may 
choose a retirement plan at age 65 to become effective upon 
death or retirement. Once a plan is chosen, no change is 
permitted thereafter in either the option or the beneficiary. 
Also an employee may retire between ages 50 and 65 and 
may select one of the four plans at retirement. but with 
benefits reduced accordingly. Or he may retire between 
age 60 and 65 and wait until he reaches age 65 to apply for 
his benefits, and thus increase the benefits to some extent. 
However, if he should die between age 60 and 65 and be- 
fore applying for benefits. his beneficiary would receive 
only a refund of his contributions to the fund and would 
lose all rights to benefits based on the state “matching” 
contributions. The options are as follows: 


Option 1, nonrefund annuity. Under this plan the em- 
ployee receives a monthly income each month as long as 
he lives. At the employee member’s death, no payment is 
made to anyone else. 

Option 2, joint survivorship. The employee receives an 
income as long as he lives. At his death the same income 
is received by the employee’s beneficiary, if living, and is 
paid to the beneficiary throughout his or her tifetime. 

Option 3, joint survivorship. An income is paid to the 
employee as long as he lives, and at his death one-half that 
amount is paid to the beneficiary, if living, and continues 
through the beneficiary’s lifetime. The employee must act 
within the first thirty days following the last day of his 
employment. If the employee takes no action. the benefits 
will be paid to him on a refund basis. The employee will 
receive a monthly pension from the employer contribu- 
tions and will receive a monthly annuity from his own 
contributions. At the employee’s death, the unused por- 
tion of his own contributions will be refunded in a lump 
sum to the beneficiary named by the employee. 


Employment Over Age 65. Employment may be con- 
tinued, if requested and approved, beyond the normal re- 
tirement date, age 65, up to the compulsory retirement 
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date, which is the seventieth birthday for those who reach 
age 70 on or after July 1, 1957. Employment beyond the 
normal retirement date is not automatic and must be re- 
quested in writing by the employee and approved by the 
employer, with approval when it is in the “best interest 
of the state.” Retirement contributions are not permitted 
on earnings of employees over age 65. The employee's 
account, however, will continue to earn interest and re- 
tirement will be computed on the member’s age at the date 
of actual retirement. 


Type of Plan. There are two general types of formal 
pension plans, insured plans and self-administered trusteed 
plans. The Oregon public employees retirement plan is a 
self-administered trust-fund plan. Under this arrangement 
contributions which provide pension benefits are deposited 
with a trustee, who invests the money, accumulates the 
earnings, and pays benefits directly to eligible employees. 
It is a form of self-insurance. There are no “premiums” 
as such, only deposits with the trustee. The contributions 
to the Oregon fund are based upon actuarial reports made 
at least once every four years. At that time. the actuarv 
investigates the morality. disability, service, and experi- 
ence of the members. 

There are no guarantees of any sort under the self- 
administered plan. Complete reliance is upon the actuary’s 
report and estimates. The trustee agrees only to invest the 
sums deposited with it in accordance with the trust agree- 
ment and applicable statutes, using due care in the process. 
Neither the principal nor the investment return is guar- 
anteed by the trustee, nor does the consulting actuary guar- 
antee to indemnify the fund for any losses arising out of 
erroneous actuarial assumptions. [t must, however, be re- 
membered that the great majority of actuarial consultants 
are competent technicians who make their cost calculations 
on a reasonable conservative basis. 


The foregoing suggests a risk element in the self-ad- 
ministered plan larger than under an insured plan. There- 
fore, the funding media bears examination. To be funded. 
sufficient funds must be accumulated to meet all accrued 
liabilities. A pension plan is fully funded if annuities have 
been bought or sufficient money is available to provide all 
pensions earned to date. The essence is the accumulation 
to offset the liabilities. The Oregon retirement plan. fund- 
ed in advance, means that such funds intended for pay- 
ment are set aside under pr sper legal safeguards in advance 
of the date of actual retirement. This money is deposited 
with the State Treasurer. The sum advanced by the state 
is 115 per cent of the employee contributions—70 per cent 
to pay the current benefits, plus 45 per cent as a portion of 
the initial prior-service liability. 

The advance-funding approach is the conventional fi- 
nancing technique used in pension plans today. The pri- 
mary reason is the financial advantage. The out-of-pocket 
cost of providing pensions is much smaller under the 
advance-funding method. The difference is attributable 
to the interest factor. Each dollar invested at 2 per cent 
compounded annually doubles itself in thirty-five vears. 

These interest carnings are viewed as a part of the pen- 
sion plan. They represent money which presumably would 
have been earned if the sums transferred to the plan had 
been invested elsewhere. The counter argument for non- 
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funding is that such funds will earn more in the employer's 
business than in the hands of the funding agency. 


In the light of this argument it must be remembered that 
Oregon invests all its funds conservatively and in approxi- 
mately the same investments as the retirement fund. Thus, 
whether funded or not, the earnings would remain approxi- 
mately constant. Furthermore. because the money required 
for state contributions comes from taxes that are collected 
annually, it is convenient to fund annually. 


A second argument for advance funding is the higher 
degree of security afforded the participants in the pension 
plan. All employees. active and retired, enjoy the added 
measure of security afforded by a segregated fund dedi- 
cated to the payment of their retirement benefits. If the 
plan is fully funded on the basis of conservative assump- 
tions, all benefits which have been accrued at a particular 
time can be paid. The secure financial advantage in ad- 
vance funding seems to justify the security disadvantages 
of the self-administered trust fund. 


Benefit Formula. There are two general types of bene- 
fit formulas, the money-purchase plan and the definite- 
benefit plan. The money-purchase plan requires contribu- 
tions from the employer or employer and employee by a 
fixed formula. The benefit is treated as the variable factor. 
Annual contributions to the plan on behalf of a particular 
employee are normally expressed as a percentage of the 
employee’s earnings. The benefits which can be purchased 
in any given year for a particular employee depend upon 
the attained age of the employee and will decrease with 
increasing age. 

Under the definite-benefit plan the benefits are deter- 
mined in advance by a formula and the contributions are 
treated as the variable factor. The pensions are determinea 
as a percentage of earnings per year or a flat amount for 
each year. 


There is a definite predominance of the fixed-benefit 
plan. Of 492 plans in one study, 89 per cent were fixed- 
benefit and 1] per cent were money-purchase. Between 
1948 and 1952, 30 of the 11 per cent discarded the money- 
purchase plan and adopted the fixed-benefit bases." 


Despite this predominance of the definite-benefit plan 
in industrial pensions, money purchase is used extensively 
in public retirement plans, and plans of nonprofit institu- 
tions. This plan is attractive to the firm or organization 
which is forced io budget its funds very carefully, and 
must know in advance what its outlay for pensions will be. 

The major disadvantage of fixed-benefit plans is that 
all unforeseeable increases in pension costs fall upon the 
employer. The corresponding advantage is that every 
employee, if able to guess future earnings and service with 
reasonable accuracy. can look forward to a definite benefit. 
The theoretical advantage of the money-purchase plan is 
that the employer is protected against increases in pension 
costs and the employee thus has a slightly greater assurance 
of receiving some pension. A disadvantage is that the 
amount of the employee's future pension is uncertain. 
since increases in costs may result in decreased annuities. 
It is difficult. also. for the employee to calculate his own 
pension benefits very accurately. 





' Walter J. Couper and Roger Vaughan, Pension Planning, p. 
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Money-purchase plans, although in themselves not 
“cheaper,” have an obvious appeal to employers. When it 
is reasonable to hope that interest rates are unlikely to fall 
any further and that mortality assumptions are on a con- 
servative basis, the major hazards leading to increased 
pension costs are reduced. The advantage of money-pur- 
chase plans and the possible disadvantages of fixed-benefit 
plans are both greatly modified. 


Vesting. An employee has a vested right in the pension 
plan if he can leave the service of his employer without a 
forfeiture of his accrued pension. Vesting is now provided 
by a large majority of conventional plans. About 74 per 
cent of the conventional plans in one study provide some 
form of vesting. Of the plans represented by this 74 per 
cent figure, practically all provide for full vesting and only 
a few provide only partial vesting prior to normal retire- 
ment.* Immediate full vesting seldom receives serious con- 
sideration in pension planning.* 

The relationship between pensions and length of service 
‘is so fundamental that a straight service requirement for 
deferred vesting seems basically the most equitable. 

Oregon vests its funds after a ten-year service period. 
Any employee who contributes to the system in each of 
ten years and who then terminates has only one year in 
which to withdraw his contributions. Failing to do so. he 
has frozen both his contributions and the employer current 
service contributions and has therefore vested the employer 
monies. Employer monies, then. can be vested at the em- 
ployee’s election at any time after he has contributed for 
ten years, regardless of the age at which he terminates. 

The major reason for a nonvested plan is the lower 
expense involved. Oregon employer’s match of the em- 
ployee’s contribution is 115 per cent. Seventy per cent 
covers current benefits and 45 per cent covers past-service 
benefits. The turnover factor allows a 70 per cent employer 
coverage to meet all current needs. If immediate or five- 
year service vesting were incorporated, the expense would 
rise by 25 to 30 per cent. Vesting will increase pension 
costs by the amount of employee contributions vested in 
employees who quit before, but survive until, retirement. 

A second cost factor is administration. Under a self- 
administered trustee plan, funded through money purchase, 
an accurate account must be kept of each employee mem- 
ber. Gencrally, vesting of employer contributions in the 
event of withdrawal is far less common among insured 
plans. This is partly due to the lack of adequate facilities 
for keeping track of persons with vested funds. 

One objection to the Oregon vesting plan is the lack of 
vesting in case of death. The writer feels the full-vesting 
should be granted upon death of any emvloyee. The an- 
nuity should be paid in selected installment options, im- 
mediately upon death of the emplovee. 


Investment of the Funds. Oregon has been alluded to 
in this article as a conservative state. investing its money 
in conservative institutions. If this is a drawback to the 
plan and decreases the interest earnings. why does Oregon 


continue these practices? 


Contributions, both from emplover and employee. are 








“Bankers Trust Company, A Study of Industrial Retirement 
Plans (1956 ed.), p. 15. 
* Couper and Vaughan, op. cit. 
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held by the State Treasurer and may be invested by the 
State Bond Commission with the permission of the Retire- 
ment Board. Such funds may be invested in obligations 
of the United States. United States guaranteed bonds, 
Federal land banks. Federal intermediate credit banks. and 
Federal home Joan banks: in bonds. warrants. and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the state of Oregon: in bonds, 
notes, or warrants of any county, port, or school district in 
the state of Oregon. Such funds also may be invested in 
first mortgazes insured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and in obligations of national mortgage associa- 
tions. 

This list. thouzh conservative. if used to the fullest ad- 
vantage could provide interest rates ranging up to 6 per 
cent. At the present time the Oregon Employees Retirement 
System earns interest at a rate of 2.108 per cent. The rea- 
son for low rates is the adherence to investment in gov- 
ernment bonds and investment in cities and school dis- 
tricts. Security provided by the former and convenience in 
obtaining such funds seem to be the obvious reason for 
choice of investment media. In view of these facts. it might 
be argued that the Bond Commission uses retirement funds 
to subsidize the school districts and the municipal areas of 
the state. 

The Bond Commission is composed of men whose ideas 
revolve on the concept of the state and its function as an 
entity. In this frame of mind it is reasonable for them to 
invest the money in such a manner. If the Bond Commission 
were composed of financial leaders whose social philosophy 
was economic rather than bureaucratic, the commission 
would be more likely to look beyond the state to the eco- 
nomic advantages of their investment. 

The inclusion of common stocks in the investment 
portfolio seems out of the question at the present time. 
Even though trust companies and insurance companies 
are advocating the inclusion of common stock as a means 
of raising yield, Oregon is too conservative a state to make 
such a move. Furthermore. stock does hold a speculative 
position. There is an inherent danger in hedging a fixed 
dollar obligation with assets that promise neither definite- 
ness of yield nor return of the purchase price. 

The solution to the problem of low interest rates, with- 
out changing state investment laws. is to utilize the facili- 
ties provided. For example. note the final investment pro- 
vision—first mortgages insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration and obligations of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. The guaranteed interest rate o! 
these types of investments is between 5 and 6 per cent. 
To date. the Bond Commission has not invested funds in 
these securities. 

It appears to the writer that the Oregon Employees Re- 
tirement System is not taking advantage of the income 
opportunities at hand. The interest now earned pays the 
administration costs and thus increases the benefits of the 
plan generally. Every effort should be made to provide ad- 
ditional return from the monies invested. 


Integration With Social Security. Coverage of Ore- 
gon state employees under the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance program is the same coverage enjoyed 
by employees of private industry. Under this program, 
retirement benefits are available to covered employees re- 
tiring at age 65 or thereafter. 
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The Oregon plan is based on the objective of providing 
each employee, who is a member of the system and who 
is eligible for the OASI benefits. a service retirement al- 
lowance at age 65. This allowance benefit will equal from 
90 to 60 per cent of his average salary, including both state 
and Federal benefits. 

Under the Oregon State Public Employees Retirement 
System and the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
program, Oregon public employees reaching the compul- 
sory retirement age after 30 years of contribution to the 
fund will in most instances find that their retirement bene- 
fit will be fairly adequate for retirement. 


Conclusions. The Oregon Public Employees Retire- 
ment System, instituted for the purpose of providing state 
employees a reasonable retirement benefit seems to have 
succeeded in its goal. Integrated with Federal social se- 
curity, it provides its members a retirement benefit of from 
50 to 60 per cent of their annual average earnings during 
a thirty-year service period. The lower-salaried groups re- 
ceive a greater percentage of average annual earnings 
than do higher salaried groups. 

Since employer contributions are funded in advance, a 
satisfactory measure of security is provided under the 
plan for its members. The money-purchase benefit program 
is conservative. Through this plan, the state can predict 
its expenses with reasonable accuracy, but any increased 
costs of the plan in later years will reduce benefits payable. 
Thus, employees bear much of the risks of fluctuation in 
future costs. 

Vesting is geared to a service period. The early retire- 
ment vesting rights, provided with reduced benefits, pre- 
serve the accrued pension rights of a state employee as 
adequately as any industrial pension plan. More lenient 
vesting rights would increase the costs of the program, 
but it appears that as a minimum the plan should be altered 
to provide full vesting in the event of death of the employee 
before retirement. 

The state invests its funds conservatively. The state 
should invest its funds to the best advantage of its mem- 
bers. The plan, though administered by the state, should 
be thought of as a separate and distinct unit. The funds 
should not be commingled with the general investment 
funds of the state in the minds of its administrators. In- 
creased interest rates would increase the employees’ bene- 
fits. A difference of 2 perc cent in interest earnings over a 
period of years would be very significant. The Bond Com- 
mission has the tools of Oregon state law in its hands but 
refuses to utilize them to their fullest value. The law per- 
mits investment in mortgages insured by the United States 
government and other insured obligations that would pro- 
vide as much as twice the interest now received by invest- 
ment in warrants of school districts. 

The state has provided its employees with a well-inte- 
grated sound benefit program. But, by not utilizing the in- 
vestment facilities allowed by law, the state is depriving its 
employees of increased interest benefits available. Every 
effort should be made to provide additional returns from 
the monies invested. 





Industrial accident rates are lower for workers aged 45 
or over than for younger workers, although workers aged 
40 or over are away from work longer per accident than 
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workers in the age group 25-39. There are, however, wide 
variations among age groups over 40, with lower rates 
among persons aged 65 or over than among those in the 


ages 40-64. 





More than 75 per cent of American tourists in Europe 
come from nine states which have less than half of our 
total population but nearly 70 per cent of the foreign-born 
population. New York State alone accounts for one third 
of the American tourists in Europe. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers employed 
in Oregon increased 2.0 per cent between mid-April 1957 and mid- 
May 1957. The largest increases were in the categories of logging 
and sawmills (3,800), services (1,700), and contract construction 
(1,400). There was very little decrease in employment in any fie!d. 
Employment in mid-May 1957 was 2.0 per cent higher than in mid- 
May 1956. More detailed figures from the Oregon State Unemp!oy- 
ment Compensation Commission follow: 
May 1957 


77,400 
15,500 
47 ,000 


Apr. 1957 
73,100 
14,500 


May 1956 
82,900 
15,300 
47,900 


146,100 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products - 
Other manufacturing 
Total manufacturing 134,300 
Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Covernment 


22,500 
83,700 
72,700 
157,000 
345,900 
480,200 


24,800 
81,200 
74,800 
153,100 
333,900 
480,000 








158,900 


Other nonmanufacturing —..... 


.. 349,700 
489,600 


Total nonmanufacturing were 
Total nonagricultural employment —....... 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of April 1957. (No »!justment for seasonal 
variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 

1950 1957 


aaa A 78.6 oe 
78.9 Dieett, cette 113.6 
78.8 ee 108.7 
85.0 RR 
92.3 ere 
a Rs ceccmmmestce 


1956 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 

1956 1957 
Liabilities Number 


$ 421,000 36 
1,231,000 32 
1,257,000 33 

604,000 37 
365,000 31 
593,000 
534,000 
1,016,000 
504,000 
3,202,000 
674,000 
882,000 


Numoer 


ee ad 13 
ae ae 7 
ae ™ 13 
Apr. , : 13 
May...... : 21 
June_... iia tii 30 
Se 
ae seal 40 
2S 
is ae 
SS 
Dec...... 7“ 41 


Liabiliites 


$ 908,000 
1,252,000 
735,000 
1,516,000 
523,000 


Life-Insurance Sales. During April 1957 sales of ordinary life 
insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group and 
wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend additions, 
etc.) were 0.6 per cent ($175,000) higher than in March 1957 and 
24 per cent higher than in April 1956. The national figures showed 
a 2.8 per cent decrease incomparison with March 1957 and a 32 per 
cent increase in comparison with April 1956. 


Electric Energy. During April 1957, kilowatt hours of electricity 
sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 4.39 per 
cent over sales in April 1956. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. Production of lumber in the Douglas-fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest during May 1957 was almost identical with the 
level of last year, but slightly below that of April 1957. Orders, how- 
ever, increased substantially. especially on a year-to-year comparison 
basis, with the results that the unfilled order file increased over the 
previous month but was still below the May 1956 total. The figures 
below, supplied by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, are in 
thousands of board feet measure: 


May 1957 Apr. 1957 May 1956 
Average weekly production 181,011 183,576 181,605 
Average weekly orders —....... 192,381 182,809 171,631 
Unfilled orders, end of month 678.556 628,660 708,201 
Lumber inventory, end of month ... 1,225,276 1,227,681 7,661 


Construction. The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Re- 
search in cooperation with the F. W. Dodge Corporation reports 
April 1957 construction contracts in Oregon amounted to $20,399,- 
000, a sharp decrease from the preceding month. Comparative data 


in thousands of dollars follow: 


Apr. 1957 Mar. 1957 


Non-resident al nedsiak en om © Cee $13,560 
Residential tie , 7,500 6.974 
Public works and utilities Pe ee ee nsiamy ae 9.516 

$20,399 $30,050 


The nonresidential construction involved 851,000 square feet in 
April 1957 and 1,273,000 square feet in March. The 602 residential 
units for which contracts were made in April involved 779,000 
square feet, while in March the figure was 726,000 square feet for 
970 units. During the first four months of 1957, the value of building 


contracts construction in Oregon was down 24 per cent compared 
to the same period in 1956. For the eleven western states the cumu- 
lative total was down 4 per cent, and for the United States it was 
off 3 per cent. 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During May, 
1957 there was 1.114 real-estate sa'es amounting to $11,149,052 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 839 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $8,466,344; 213 were vacant properties, $505,567 ; 
and 62 were business properties, $2,177,141. Additional figures are: 

May 1957 April 19357 May 1956 


Number of sales ..... Jicieiniariticialainssiibaiihanebaieitd 1,114 928 1,038 
Value of sales $11,149,052 $10,373,106. $10,925,173 
Number of mortgages -................-..........-.....-- 742 754 1,065 
CO ere . 36,253,129 $7,379,249 $11,064,243 
Number of sheriff's deeds —.......... ai 3 3 6 
Amount of sheriff's deeds $17,182 $27,575 $24, 540 
Average residential selling price $10,091 $10,696 $10,512 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, a series which 
is computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The per- 
centage of dollar sales volume for the period ending June 8, 1957. as 
compared with the same period a year ago, for Portland and other 
Pacific Coast cities is shown be!ow: 

Week Ending Four Weeks Calendar Year 
June 8, 1957 Ending June 8, 1957 to June 8, 1957 


Portland .... aleienaiingd ee ee —3 4+] 
ae ee —I 2 
San Francisco Bay ..................... an “a —1 0 
Seattle iiiicintiaiamipanininitiaiiiiea, Mae 0 0 
United States —... ile acinnaiiasiedeinilaaiaien ; 0 0 +2 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising ovt of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.’"’ The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 166 banks and branches monthly. 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon... 








Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, et etc. <a siecle iia minted 





Lower Willamette Va!ley (Salem, McMinnville ,ete. ). aati 





Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvall’s, Eugene, etc. ). 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 





Douglas, Coos, Curry counties - 





Southern Oregon ( Ashland, Grants aan Medford) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 








Pendleton area. 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond, etc.) 








Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 





Baker, La Grande area —..... 





Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 





Number of May 1957 
Banks Debits Debits Debits Compared with 
Reporting May 1957 A4pr. 1957 Mav 1954 inr 1957 May 1054 
165 $1,675,919.251  $1,609,706,.293 $1,586,797,508 +4.1% + 5.6% 
53 1,114,677 ,639 1,065,440,123 988,595,113 +4.6 +12.8 
25 131,463,884 137,647 ,689 132,276,618 —4.5 — 0.6 
21 146,084,140 134,499,330 155,751,689 +8.6 — 6.2 
7 22,971,712 22,511,161 25.124.705 +2.0 — 8.6 
1] 51,511,090 17,010,767 55,951,098 +9.6 — 7.9 
& 61,361,612 57,424,663 77.721,426 +6.9 —21.0 
9 24,623,333 23,886,282 26,198,601 +3.1 — 6.0 
8 29,997 330 27 604,259 26,495,016 +8.7 +13.2 
5 24,672,141 25,001 ,658 25,189,461 —1.3 — 2.0 
5 25,096,965 27,945,385 32,804,402 —6.6 —20.4 
& 23,420,765 21,312,062 24,040,781 +9.9 — 2.6 
5 19,035,610 19,422,573 16,648,598 —2.0 +14.3 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. 


Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 


the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 



















































































New 
Residential 
May 1937 

SE eee er lf 
Baker... Se Fe eT I OT ee 20,000 
Bend... = 88.500 
Coos Bay teil 20,500 
Corvallis 132,000 
Eugene 215,100 
Grants Pass — 72,100 
Ae Ce 121,100 
Klamath Falls —.. eb eee 46,000 
La Grande oo TEA Se rE DE wanines 
MeMinnville_.—......... r i ene 21,000 
TS ee es 137,000 
North Bend___. a 12,000 
Pendleton ...... NT ee 38,000 
TE Le eT ae 724,200 
Roseburg —... ee a . 10,500 
Se FE er 144,800 
Een ans pomrease 32,000 
The Dalles. —....... ve Ie CE 12,750 
EES Se nC a a ne ee ee EEE ce eee Se oe NE ere 513,744 
Multnomah County.. ae a ae ER ee Ses SOT EE 1,121,545 
Wasco County... iia 46,000 
ES SEE LAI LIE AAA LT ALAR TE LOTTO 727,353 


Se — este 


10 








$4,330,592 


New Non- 
residen: 
Muay 1937 
§$ 58,000 
1,475 
127,200 
3,415 
23,5600 
7,825 
14,450 
410,300 

5: v4 500 


238,750 
18,000 
24,200 

267,230 


18,185 
142,000 
18.000 
142,045 
2,610,700 


329,367 


_- 


$5,707,408 





Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
May 1957 
$ 13,300 
19,415 
42,400 
6,275 
153,368 
38.545 
5,300 
7,050 
36,575 
6.875 
1,500 
69,175 
20,633 
62,200 
811.085 
47,422 
281,573 
27.065 
12.600 
70,626 
88.466 
800 
877,518 


$2,735,996 


Totals 

May 1957 
$ 175,300 

40,89 
258,100 
30,190 
308,928 
351,470 
92,150 
568,750 
135,075 
6.875 
75,706 
144,925 
60,633 
124.400 
2,803,115 
57,922 
$44,558 
201.655 
$5,350 
726,415 
3,820,511 
46,800 
1,934,268 


$12,771,996 


Tota's 
tpr. 1957 
§ 205,000 
188,030 
110,903 
69,250 
208,25 
980 369 
103,500 
187 ,000 
171,691 
8,175 
95,200 
282.275 
31,825 
108,120 
1.037 ,900 
15.571 
306,255 
190,200 
19.351 
625.737 
1,770,100 
24,810 
1,524,570 


$11,614,598 


Tu als 
May 1956 


$ 431,900 
22,520 
56,27 

106,500 
3,985,975 
777,770 
286,715 
y 

585,705 
27,500 
16,100 
560.807 
70.127 
318,190 
$8,173,515 


64,000 
3,292,976 


$ 20.802 358 





Oregon Business Review 


